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To  the  Right  Honorable  Earl  Granville,  K.G., 

Chancelloi'  of  the  University  of  London : 

My  Lord  : 

Many  who  have  lately  given  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
I am  one  of  them,  have  been  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  University  of  London  has  hitherto  failed  to  take  that 
position  in  relation  to  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  the  founders  of  the  University  doubtless  expected 
of  it,  and  which  it  is  important,  in  the  interest  alike  of  the  Medical 
Profession  and  of  the  University,  that  it  should  hold. 

It  is  in  this  belief — and  with  the  objects  (1)  of  explaining  in 
what  sense  the  University  has  failed,  (2)  of  considering  to  what 
causes  its  failure  is  attributable,  and  (3)  of  discussing  the  means 
by  which  it  may  attain  the  high  position  which  should  belong  to 
it, — that  I presume  to  address  your  Lordship. 

(1)  Before  the  University  of  London  was  founded,  England 
was  probably  the  only  country  in  civilized  Europe  in  which  men 
educated  at  the  principal  Medical  Schools  of  the  country  were 
unable  to  obtain,  in  virtue  of  the  knowledge  therein  acquired, 
that  crowning  evidence  of  their  medical  attainments,  a Degree  in 
Medicine.  Down  to  that  time  all  London  students  who  wished 
to  add  the  coveted  letters  M.B.  or  M.D.  to  their  names,  had 
additionally  either  to  undergo  a .long  and  expensive  education  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  medicine  and  its  collateral  sciences 
were  scarcely  taught,  and  whose  medical  Degi-ees  by  no  means 
necessarily  implied  a knowledge  of  medicine,  or  to  migrate  to 
the  Scotch  Universities,  or  those  of  France,  Germany,  or  other 
Continental  States. 

It  was  a monstrous  thing  that  men  educated  in  the  Metropolis 
of  the  British  Empire,  at  St  Bartholomew’s,  at  Guy’s,  at  St 
Thomas’s,  and  at  other  large  schools — schools  unsurpassed  in 
Europe — should  be  denied  a privilege  which  was  freely  accorded 
to  every  student  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and,  I believe, 
Dublin. 

The  University  of  London  was  instituted  40  years  ago  with  the 
object,  among  others,  of  putting  an  end  to  this  manifest  and 
serious  grievance  : and  accordingly  the  Medical  Schools  of  London, 
as  also  those  of  the  provinces,  and  generally  the  schools  distributed 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  were  affiliated  to,  and  became 
in  a certain  sense  colleges  of,  the  new  University.  Thus  the 
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London  University  became  directly  connected,  in  England  alone, 
with  no  less  than  19  schools  of  medicine,  at  which  the  average 
annual  entry  of  students  has  certainly  not  been  below’* * * §'  600,  and 
which  have  educated  during  the  40  years  of  the  University  s 
existence  from  16,000  to  20,000  medical  practitioners. 

And , what  has  been  the  result  ? Why,  that  during  this  40 
years,!  761  Candidates  have  graduated  in  Medicine  in  the 
University;  that  an  annual  average  of  19  men,  or  exactly  one 
man  per  school  (reckoning  only  the  schools  of  England)  have 
proceeded  M.B.  ; and  that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
(according  to  the  Calendar)  just  534j;  men  living  who  hold  a 
medical  Degree  in  the  London  University,  out  of  a total  of 
between  20,000  and  25,000  medical  practitioners  possessing 
British  qualifications. 

Can  any  University  out  of  England  show  such  paltry  results  as 
these  ? Compare  them  with  those  of  the  Universities  of  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin,  which  send  forth  their  graduates  annually 
by  hundreds.  Compare  them  with  those  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  which  from  the  pupils  educated  within  its  precincts 
creates  more  than  100  graduates  every  year.  Compare  them 
even  with  those  of  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  or 
with  those  of  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  which  came  into 
existence  only  20  years  ago,  and  grants  Degrees  ‘to  those  alone 
who  have  been  educated  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  three  Queen’s 
Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway.  Yet  the  University  of 
Loudon  is  the  Metropolitan  University,  it  is  the  “ popular  ” 
University,  and  it  is  the  University  which,  in  the  schools 
affiliated  to  it  in  London  alone,  represents  a larger  body  of 
medical  students  than  probably  any  other  University  in  the 
world. 

I can  conceive  of  only  two  ways  in  which  this  charge  can  be 
met  Avith  any  pretence  of  argument,  namely  : either  by  showing 
that  the  annual  tale  of  medical  graduates  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  that  consequently  there  are  ample  grounds  for  the  belief  that 
ere  many  years  have  elapsed  the  position  of  the  University  in 
relation  to  the  profession  will  have  undergone  material  improve- 
ment ; or  by  contending  that  the  alleged  failure  is  no  failure  at 
all,  that  the  object  of  the  University  has  all  along  been,  not  so 
much  to  admit  a large  number  of  graduates  as  to  insure  that  its 
degrees  shall  be  conferred  only  on  men  of  exceptionally  high 
attainments,  and  that  in  this  object  it  has  been  successful. 

The  former  of  these  contentions  is  not  sustained  by  the  history 
of  the  University.  For,  on  examining  the  figures^  relating  to  the 
M.B.  Degrees  conferred  by  it  during  its  40  years  of  existence,  it 
appears  that  the  annual  average  for  the  first  10  years  Avas  17*5, 
for  the  second  15 ‘5,  for  the  third  21  * 6,  and  for  the  last  21  *5. 


* See  Appendix  I. 

f I may  here  observe  that  my  statistics  are  carried  down  only  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1878. 

X This  number  includes  Bachelors  and  Doctors  of  Medicine. 

§ See  Appendix  II.  , 
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So  that  although  the  earlier  20  years  were  less  prolific  of  Bachelors 
of  Medicine  than  the  20  years  which  have  just  expired,  there  has 
been  absolutely  no  advance  during  the  latter  period;  and  this, 
notwithstanding  that  the  University  has  been  getting  more  widely 
known,  and  the  annual  entries*  at  the  English  schools  of  medicine 
have  been  growing  progressively  larger. 

The  latter  contention,  if  not  more  valid  than  this,  is  at  any 
rate  more  plausible.  For  no  one  ean  justly  doubt,  either  that  the 
examinations  for  the  M.B.  Degi’ee  are  of  such  a character  that  only 
a small  number  of  those  who  enter  the  Matriculation  Examination 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a Degree  in  medicine  are  finally  suc- 
cessful ; or  that  the  medical  graduates  of  the  London  University 
form  a highly  distinguished  body  of  men. 

But  is  it  not  possible  that  the  examinations  are  too  exacting, 
and  so  tend  to  starve  the  Univci'sity  and  do  injustice  to  the  Can- 
didates ? And  is  it  certain,  either  that  the  medical  graduates  owe 
their  intellectual  eminence  to  the  ordeal  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  or  that  they  have  any  such  collective  pre-eminence  as 
justifies  the  plea  for  maintaining  the  present  exclusiveness  of  their 
body  ? 

In  reference  to  the  former  question,  having  first  directed  your 
Lordship’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  a small  minority  of  the 
students  entering  the  medical  profession  in  England  offer  them- 
selves as  Candidates  at  the  Matriculation  Examination,  let  me  trace 
the  subsequent  history  of  this  minority.f  Nearly  50  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  fail  at  Matriculation  ; of  those  who,  having 
matriculated,  present  themselves  at  the  Preliminary  Scientific, 
again  nearly  50  per  cent,  fail ; of  those  who,  having  passed  the 
Preliminary  Scientific,  present  themselves  at  the  First  M.B.  Exami- 
nation, nearly  35  per  cent,  fail ; and  of  those  who  finally  become 
candidates  for  the  Degree  of  M.B.,  19  per  cent,  are  rejected.  The 
collective  result  is  (allowing  for  the  fact  that  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  the  Candidates  faint  by  the  way,  and  never  proceed 
beyond  Bie  Preliminary  Scientific  or  First  M.B.  Examination)  that 
not  10  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  who  enter  at  the  lowest  of  the 
series  of  examinations  emerge  successful  from  the  last  ; and  that 
at  least  72  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  arc  rejected  at  the  Ma- 
triculation and  Preliminary  Scientific  Examinations — examinations 
in  subjects  Avhich,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  medicine.  Surely  the  fact  that  the  examinations 
required  of  aspirants  for  the  M.B.  Degree  are  so  devised  and  so 
conducted,  that  they  involve  the  rejection  of  nearly  three-fourths 
of  them  before  they  have  been  afforded  the  slightest  opportunity 
of  displaying  their  acquaintance  Avith  any  of  those  branches  of 
knoAvledge  Avhich  are  the  almost  exclusive  objects  of  their  study 
in  the  Medical  Schools,  which  alone  it  is  essential  that  a medical 
man  should  know,  and  Avhich  ought  to  be  the  real  basis  of  a 
Degree  in  medicine,  is  sufficient  to  condemn  them  as  tests  of  fitness 


* See  Appendix  I. 


t Sec  Appendix  III.,  Table^2. 
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or  unfitness  for  the  medical  membership  of  the  University.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  who  have  never  presented  themselves  at  the 
portals  of  the  University,  together  with  those  who  have  lost  heart 
by  being  rejected  at  its  earlier  examinations,  include  the  great 
bulk  of  the  more  distinguished  pupils  at  our  hospitals ; of  whom 
many  leave  us  before  the  completion  of  their  pupilage  to  gain  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  the  Degrees  practically  denied 
them  in  London. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  status  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
the  London  University  is  a high  one,  and  that  this  depends  in  part 
on  the  recognized  difficulty  there  is  in  obtaining  its  medical  Degrees. 
But  it  depends  mainly  on  the  great  eminence  and  professional 
success  which  many  of  the  graduates  have  achieved.  I have  just 
shown,  however,  that  the  chief  difficulties  lie,  not  in  the  essential 
subjects  of  the  examinations,  but  in  those  which  in  a medical  sense 
are  subsidiary  and  unimportant,  and  are  incurred  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  student’s  career.  There  is  no  necessary  con- 
nexion, therefore,  between  them  and  the  future  medical  eminence 
of  those  who  surmount  them.  Indeed,  I would  venture  to  ask, 
how  many  of  the  medical  graduates  have  acquired  distinction  in  the 
subjects  of  the  preliminary  examinations  ? how  many  of  them 
would  claim  still  to  possess  a passable  knowledge  of  even  two  or 
three  of  them  ? I can  declare  from  personal  experience,  that  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  the  Candidates  for  the  M.B.  and  M.D. 
Degrees,  have  incidentally  in  their  examinations  revealed  an 
ignorance  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exceed,  in  some  of  the 
more  important  subjects  of  the  preliminary  examinations  which 
they  had  passed  successfully.  I have  no  hesitation  therefore  in 
stating  my  conviction  that  the  professional  and  scientific  status 
of  the  medical  gi-aduates  is  altogether  independent  of  the  two 
preliminary  examinations ; and  as  regards  the  purely  professional 
examinations,  namely,  the  First  and  the  Second  M.B.,  I believe  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  they  are  little,  if  at  all,  more  difficult 
and  complete  than  those  of  the  Edinburgh  and  other  first  class 
Universities.  I am  satisfied  that  no  Edinburgh  graduate  will 
admit  that  he  has  undergone  less  searching  medical  tests  than 
we  of  the  London  University  ; that  none  of  them  is  less  proud  of 
his  University  than  we  are  of  ours ; and  that  they  can  Avith  justice 
point  to  as  goodly  an  array  of  distinguished  fellow-graduates  as 
we  can  do. 

Neither  contention  stands  the  test  of  investigation. 

(2)  » To  what  causes  is  the  failure  of  the  London  University 
“ attributable  ? ” These  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  mainly  two  ; 
one,  the  want  of  knowledge  which  still  prevails  among  lar^e 
classes  of  the  population,  and  especially  perhaps  among  those 
which  chiefly  furnish  the  sujDply  of  medical  students,  of  the  re- 
quirements and  even  of  the  existence  of  the  LTniversity  ; the 
othei,  the  serious  impediments  Avhich  the  Matriculation  and 
Preliminary  Scientific  Examinations  oppose  directly  and  indirectly 
to  the  entrance  of  pupils  into  the  University. 

That  the  former  cause  is  largely  operative  is  certain,  for  many 
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youths,  youths  too  of  good  education  and  position,  even  now  come 
to  our  hospitals,  without  having  ever  heard  of  the  London  U niver- 
sity.  A few  of  these,  no  doubt,  interrupt  their  medical  studies  in 
order  to  prepare  , themselves  for  the  Matriculation  Examination. 
For  the  great  majority,  however,  the  knowledge  is  already  too 
late  to  be  of  any  service  to  them. 

But  the  chief  cause  is  the  difficulty  of  the  preliminary  exami- 
nations. This  has  always  been  excessive,  but  of  late  has  been 
scandalous.  The  difficulty  and  indeed  the  uncertainty*  of  the 
result  are  now  so  fully  recognized,  that  many  students  who  under 
other  conditions  would  have  become  Candidates,  feeling  the 
importance  of  utilizing  the  time  at  their  disposal  to  the  best 
advantage,  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while,  or  do  not  dare  to 
face  them.  Again  I appeal  to  statistics. f In  the  23  years  ending 
with  1860,  the  rejections  at  the  Matriculation  Examination  were 
under  16  per  cent.  In  the  next  18  years,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  they  rose  to  49  per  cent.,  or  to  more  than  thrice  their 
former  average.  And  during  the  last  three  years  of  this  time  they 
actually  exceeded  50  per  cent.  It  was  in  the  year  1861,  from 
about  which  time  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  rejections  at 
Matriculation  dates,  that  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination 
Avas  instituted,  partly  to  relieve  the  first  M.B.  of  some  of  its  less 
strictly  medical  subjects,  partly  to  insure  a more  exact  know- 
ledge of  those  subjects  on  the  part  of  the  student.  A new 
obstacle  was  thus  interposed  in  the  medical  student’s  career,  an 
obstacle  so  serious  that  it  has  involved  from  first  to  last  the  rejec- 
tion of  47  Candidates  out  of  every  100.  It  might  at  least  have 
been  supposed  that  the  increasing  stringency  of  the  Matriculation 
Examination,  and  the  further  filtration  of  Candidates  through  the 
Preliminary  Scientific,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  insuring  better 
results  in  the  First  and  Second  M.B.  Examinations  than  had  been 
previously  attained.  Not  in  the  least.  For  whereas  down  to  1860 
the  rejections  at  the  First  M.B.  were  only  27  per  cent.,  and  those 
at  the  Second  M.B.  only  16  ; since  1860  the  rejections  at  the 
First  and  Second  M.B.  have  been  respectively  35  and  19  per  cent. 
Collecting  these  several  results,  it  appears  that  whereas  prior  to 
1861,  the  rejections  at  the  three  examinations  which  medical 
graduates  had  then  to  undergo,  were  severally  16,  27,  and  16  per 
cent.;  from  1861  inclusive  the  rejections  at  the  foiir  examinations 
now  in  force  have  been  severally  49,  47,  35,  and  19  percent.; 
and  that  while  in  the  former  period  the  chances  were  that  out  of 
every  100  medical  Candidates  at  the  Matriculation  Examination, 
51  would  become  Bachelors  of  Medicine,  in  the  latter  period 
the  chances  of  final  success  have  dwindled  down  to  14*  per 
cent.J 


* See.  Appendix  IV.  f See  Appendix  III.,  Tables  1 and  2. 

t This  result,  which  is  higher  than  that  given  on  a former  page,  is 
deduced  simply  from  the  figures  given  in  the  Appendix,  no  allowance  being 
made  here  for  candidates  who  fail  to  present  themselves  at  the  later  exami- 
nations. 
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It  is  natural  itrbnCi  fade  to  attribute  failure  to  pass  examina- 
tions to  incapacity  of  Candidates,  and  it  must  of  course  be  admitted 
that  the  rejected  Candidates  in  the  case  under  consideration  have 
not  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  University,  or  reached  that 
level  of  excellence  which  the  examiners  in  their  wisdom  have 
made  the  measure  of  suecess.  But  the  simplej|,facts  that  the 
rejections  at  the  London  University  are  far  more  numerous 
relatively  than  they  are  at  other  Universities,  and  that  without 
any  assigned  cause  tliey  have  increased  enormously  of  late  years 
and  arc  still  increasing,  plead  eloquently  in  favour  of  the  Candi- 
dates and  in  condemnation  of  the  examinations.  There  are  in 
fact  grave  faults  both  in  the  regulations  of  the  University  in 
regard  to  the  examinations,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  examina- 
tions. 

The  fault  of  the  regulations  of  the  University  in  reference  to 
the  Matriculation  and  Preliminary  Scientific  Examinations  is  that 
examination  in  too  wide  a range  of  subjects,  and  too  extensive  a 
knowledge  of  them,  are  required  of  Candidates,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  are  fresh  from  school,  or  at  any  rate  have  had  very  little 
time  for  serious  study  after  leaving  school.  The  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  subjects  required  of  a Candidate  at  the  Matriculation 
Examination  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it  as  an  entrance  examina- 
tion. They  are  as  follows : — Latin ; two  out  of  the  three  lan- 
guages, Greek,  French,  and  German  ; English  ; English  History 
with  Modern  Geography;  Arithmetic;  Algebra,  up  to  and  including 
simple  equations ; the  first  four  books  of  Euclid  ; Natui’al 
Philosophy,  including  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and 
Pneumatics,  Optics  and  Heat ; and  Chemistry.  Why,  even  a public 
school  boy  of  high  attainments  could  not  pass  such  an  examination 
in  virtue  only  of  the  knowledge  he  has  been  acquiring  for  many 
years  at  school : and  in  the  case  of  boys  of  average  intelligence 
and  education  it  involves  an  outrageously  severe,  and  altogether 
um’emunerative  mental  and  physical  strain.  Who  among  the 
Senate  even,  or  who  among  the  examiners,  is  competent  at  this 
moment  to  pass  successfully  through  such  an  ordeal  ? The  Pre- 
liminary Scientific  Examination  again  is  one  of  exceeding  difficulty, 
fill'  too  difficult  indeed  for  that  period  of  a student’s  career  at 
Avhich  he  is  required  to  pass  it.  Moreover,  as  I have  already 
observed,  it  embraces  a list  of  subjects,  scarcely  one  of  which  has 
any  direct  bearing  on  medicine.  In  fact,  they  are  placed  here  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  them  at  once  and  for  ever,  so  that  they  may 
not  embarrass  the  student’s  further  progress.  The  subjects 
are  : — Mechanical  and  Natural  Philosophy,  treated  far  too  pro- 
foundly for  most  men  who  aim  at  a degree  in  medicine  ; Zoology, 
which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  studied  after  the  student  has 
learnt  anatomy  and  physiology  ; Botany,  which  is  of  very  little, 
if  any,  use  to  a medical  man ; and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Is  it 
astonishing  that  a large  number  of  youths  fail  to  pass  the  exami- 
nation ? 

The  faults  in  the  conduct  of  the  examinations  relate  to  the 
quality  of  the  questions  which  are  set,  and  to  the  standard  of 
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merit  which  the  examiners  atlopt.  As  to  the  general  quality  of 
the  questions,  I have  looked  through  paper  after  paper  set  at 
the  Matriculation  and  Preliminary  Scientific  Examinations,  and 
have  been  struck  over  and  over  again  with  the  relative  abstruse- 
ness of  the  questions,  their  inappropriateness  or  their  unfitness  as 
tests  of  a Candidate’s  actual  knowledge.  And  I feel  sure  that 
most  competent  and  unbiassed  persons,  who  Avill  take  the  same 
trouble  that  I have  done,  will  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  my  criti- 
cism. The  question  as  to  whether  the  examiners,  generally,  set 
up  too  high  a standard  of  merit  is  one  of  great  importance,  yet 
one  which  I can  scarcely  venture  to  answer  decisively.  There 
arc  several  considerations,  however,  which  convince  me  that  my 
opinion  on  the  matter  is  in  the  main  correct.  They  are,  the 
gradually  increasing  ratio  of  rejections  to  passes  ; the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  questions  proposed ; and  the  fact,  to  which  I can 
myself  testify,  that  (apart  from  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
examiners)  the  traditions  of  the  University  favour  excessive 
strictness  of  examination,  and  the  maintenance  of  a very  high 
standard  of  merit.  I may  remark,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
that  young  and  inexperienced  examiners  tend  to  bo  needlessly  and 
unjustly  severe;  and  that  examiners  in  subjects  of  relatively  little 
importance  are  apt  to  assert  by  undue  strictness  of  examination 
the  importance  of  their  speeialities. 

I have  no  intention  of  arguino;  that  a medical  student,  far  less 
one  who  aspires  to  become  a graduate  in  medicine,  should  confine 
his  attention  to  purely  professional  studies,  but  I am  sure  that  so 
far  as  the  majority  of  students  are  concerned,  it  is  a detriment 
rather  than  a benefit  to  them  to  be  compelled  to  undergo  ex- 
amination in  a large  number  of  subjects,  for  many  of  which  they 
have  no  special  aptitude,  and  of  much  of  which  they  will  retain 
no  useful  knowledge.  And  I know  that  the  Matriculation  and 
Preliminary  Scientific  Examinations  are  to  a large  extent  tests, 
rather  of  a man’s  capacity  for  cramming,  than  of  his  actual  know- 
ledge or  mental  power.  Moreover  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  reflective  mind  is  apt  to  ripen  late,  and  that  many  of  those 
who  are  destined  to  be  pioneers  and  shining  lights  in  science  and 
in  medicine,  are  relatively  undeveloped  in  intellect  at  the  time 
at  which  the  preliminary  examinations  have  to  be  passed,  and  at 
any  rate  are  less  fitted  to  undergo  such  an  ordeal  successfully 
than  shallower  and  more  ready-witted  competitors.  Neither 
should  it  be  forgotten  that,  though  the  sciences  advance  with 
rapid  strides,  the  capacity  of  the  human  intellect  remains  un- 
altered ; and  that  the  tendency  to  progressive  increase  in  the 
depth  and  area  of  examinations  which  the  former  circumstance 
encourages,  should  in  justice  to  the  latter  condition  be  scrupulously 
regulated  and  restrained. 

(3)  I approach  the  last  of  the  questions,  which  I have  pro- 
posed to  myself  with  some  degree  of  hesitation,  not  however  so 
much  on  account  of  its  difficulty,  as  because  there  is  a sense  of 
unreality  and  even  of  inopportuneness  in  discussing  it  yet.  Still 
having  directed  attention  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  University, 
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I conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  the  University  to  indicate  briefly 
the  measures  by  which,  in  my  opinion,  these  shortcomings  may 
be  counteracted  or  cured. 

For  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  University, 
I do  not  of  course  recommend  a system  of  advertisement  and 
touting.  But  I do  urge  a course  of  action  by  which  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Medical  Schools  affiliated  to  it  (more  especially  those 
of  London  and  the  provinces)  should  be  brought  into  closer 
relation  than  they  are  now  ; that  by  all  legitimate  means  the 
University  should  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  Medical  Schools, 
the  Schools  for  the  benefit  of . the  University,  and  both  in  the 
interests  of  medical  students,  and  through  them  of  the  profession, 
in  a way  that  has  never  yet  been  attempted ; that  in  fact  the 
University  of  London  should  be  brought  to  occupy  the  same  place 
in  relation  to  the  English  Medical  Schools,  at  any  rate  those  of 
London,  that  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as  an  examining  and 
degree-giving  body,  occupies  in  relation  to  the  Edinburgh  School 
of  Medicine. 

Asa  step  in  this  direction  I.  should  like  to  see  the  Matriculation 
Examination  of  the  University  of  London  adopted  as  the  entrance 
examination  for  all  the  licensing  bodies  in  London,  so  that  every 
student  who  enters  on  his  medical  career  in  England  should 
become,  in  virtue  of  this  examination,  eligible  for  the  subsequent 
examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Apothecaries’ 
Hall.  This  plan  would,  I venture  to  think,  be  of  benefit  not  only 
to  the  University  of  London,  but  to  all  the  other  bodies  here 
enumerated ; and  it  would  further  secure  a uniformity  of  exami- 
nation in  preliminary  subjects,  which  is  certainly  desirable.  I 
admit,  however,  that  this  is  not  a matter  of  supreme  importance, 
and  that  it  is  one  rather  for  the  consideration  of  the  other  licensing 
bodies  than  for  that  of  the  University. 

To  promote  this  object,  but  especially  for  reasons  previously 
considered,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  the  extent 
and  stringency  of  the  Matriculation  Examination.  And  con- 
sidering that  this  is  an  examination  not  for  men  of  mature  mind 
and  extensive  learning,  but  for  boys  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
serious  business  of  life, — that  it  should  be  a test,  not  so  much 
either  of  breadth  or  of  depth  of  knowledge,  as  of  such  mental 
training  and  capacity  as  give  promise  of  fitness  for  a medical 
career, — and  that  boys  of  equal  ability  have  different  mental  apti- 
tudes and  tastes,  and  are  educated  in  very  different  ways, — I 
would  suggest  that  considerable  latitude  of  choice  should  be  given 
to  Candidates  as  regards  the  subjects  they  are  allowed  to  take  up. 
Thus,  the  examination  might  comprise  Latin,  as  now,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  up  to  and  including  simple  equations,  and  the  first  two 
books  of  Euclid,  together  with  any  other  two  subjects  out  of  the 
present  list,  which  the  Candidate  might  select. 

In  the  next  place  I should  be  disposed  to  cancel  or  altogether 
recast  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination.  If  it  be  continued 
it  should,  I think,  be  as  an  examination  in  Anatomy,  Inorganic 
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Clieraistry,  Materia  Medica  (not  Therapeutics),  and,  perhaps, 
elementary  Botany,  which  are  the  main  subjects  of  study  during 
the  first  year  of  studentship.  But  I should  prefer  to  see  it  swept 
away.  Experimental  Physics  and  Chemistry  being  merged  as 
formerly  in  the  chemical  examination  for  the  first  M.B. ; and  the 
other  subjects  being  relegated,  in  the  manner  herein-after  proposed, 
to  the  First  and  Second  M.B.  Examinations. 

I am  not  prepared  to  raise  any  objection  to  the  proper  M.B. 
Examinations ; for  on  the  whole  I regard  them  as  exceedingly 
good  examinations,  and  such  as  Candidates  ought  to  be  able  to 
pass  with  credit.  But,  contingently  on  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Preliminary  Scientific,  I should  be  disposed  to  add  to  them,  not  as 
ordinary  subjects  of  examination,  but  as  optional  subjects  for 
honours.  Botany,  Zoology,  and  perhaps  Experimental  Physics. 

As  regards  the  M.D.  Examination,  which  in  its  medical  part  I 
thoroughly  approve  of,  I have  one  suggestion  to  offer.  The 
special  examination  in  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  is  extremely 
distasteful  to  the  Candidates,  who  rarely  pass  it  with  any  satisfac- 
tion or  credit,  or  derive  any  benefit  whatever  from  it.  I quite 
approve  of  the  principle  on  which,  as  I presume,  a knowledge  of 
this  subject  is  required  of  the  Candidates  for  the  final  Degree, 
namely,  that  the  M.D.  Degree  should  imply,  not  only  that  its 
possessor  is  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  his 
profession,  but  also  that  he  is  a man  of  education  outside  his  special 
sphere.  But  I do  not  recognize  the  need  or  policy  of  selecting 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic  for  this  purpose.  I think  it  would 
be  far  better  to  require  him,  according  to  his  choice,  to  give  evidence 
by  submission  to  a stringent  Examination  that  he  has  made  a 
special  study  of  some  one  branch  of  science  or  scholarship,  such  as 
Chemistry,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Botany,  Physics,  Mathematics, 
Classics,  or,  as  at  present.  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Finally,  there  are  two  other  points  in  relation  to  the  examina- 
tions wliich  might,  I think,  be  reconsidered  with  advantage  both  to 
the  Candidates  and  to  the  University.  First.  I have  never  yet 
been  able  to  understand  why,  when  a Candidate  rejected  at  any 
examination  has  taken  a first  class  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  of 
that  examination,  these  successes  should  not  be  counted  to  his  credit 
when  he  offers  himself  a second  time  for  examination.  It  would 
be  a gi*eat  relief  to  the  examiners,  and  not  only  a great  relief 
but  a simple  matter  of  justice  to  the  Candidates  if  such  a practice 
were  adopted.  Of  the  extreme  hardship,  if  not  unfairness,  of  the 
present  rule  I can  quote  conspicuous  examples,  ^cond.  1 have 
also  never  yet  been  able  to  understand  why  the  Senate  should 
forbid  absolutely  that  men  who,  at  a comparatively  late  period  of 
their  studentship,  or  even  at  some  subsequent  period  of  life, 
desire  to  become  graduates  of  the  University,  and  who  are 
able  to  adduce  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  complied 
strictly  with  all  its  essential  requirements,  should  be  allowed  to 
present  themselves  for  the  successive  examinations  at  the  shortest 
possible  intervals.  Surely,  under  such  circumstances,  the  only 
proof  of  fitness  for  its  Degrees  the  University  can  reasonably 
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require  is  competence  to  pass  its  examinations.  I have  no  wish 
for  the  University  to  relax  its  regulations  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
generality  of  students ; but  I am  sure  it  would  be  well  for  it  to 
reserve  to  itself  the  liberty  of  dispensing  with  some  of  its  merely 
formal  requirements  in  exceptional  cases.  The  want  of  such  a 
power,  or  the  refusal  to  exercise  it,  has  lost  to  the  University 
many  graduates  who  would  have  done  it  honour. 

I trust,  my  Lord,  that  the  remarks  which  I have  ventured  to 
address  to  your  Lordship  will  not  be  misunderstood,  that  at  any 
rate  they  will  not  be  regarded  as  either  hostile  or  presumjjtuous. 
I have  been  physician  to  one  of  the  principal  Metropolitan 
Hospitals  for  many  years,  I have  been  a teacher  in  one  of  the 
great  Medical  Schools  of  London  for  a yet  longer  period,  I have 
held  the  post  of  Examiner  in  Medicine  in  the  University  over  which 
your  Lordship  presides,  and  I am  proud  to  be  one  of  its  Medical 
Graduates.  I claim,  therefore,  to  know  something  of  the  Medical 
Students  of  London  and  their  needs,  I claim  in  some  degree  to 
represent  the  views  of  the  teachers  at  the  Metropolitan  Medical 
Schools,  and  I claim  also  to  have  considerable  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  requirements  and  proceediugs  of  the  London  University 
in  relation  to  Medicine.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  I have 
presumed  to  address  your  Lordship.  And  on  these  grounds  I feel 
it  my  duty  to  declare : — that  the  great  majority  of  Medical 
Students  in  London  do  not,  and  at  the  present  time  cannot,  derive 
any  benefit  whatever  from  their  nominal  connexion  with  the 
University  of  London ; that  the  University  of  London  even  now 
is  less  the  University  for  the  London  Medical  vSchools  than  are 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  Universities;  and  that  in  the  matter  of 
facilities  for  obtaining  Medical  Degrees,  the  London  Schools  are 
still  heavily  and  unjustly  handicapped,  as  compared  with  the 
Schools  at  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway.  IMeanwhile  the  University  of  London, 
which  should  have  placed  itself  in  the  van  of  Medical  progress, 
which  should  have  gathered  the  Medical  Schools  of  Loudon  under 
its  wings,  and  which  as  their  common  Alma  Mater  should  have 
united  them  in  bonds  of  brotherhood,  wraps  itself  up  in  misan- 
thropic dignity,  and,  instead  of  extending  the  area  of  its  usefulness 
and  welcoming  graduates  to  its  bosom,  strives  more  and  more  to 
build  its  reputation  on  the  number  of  students  it  repels,  and  the 
number  of  candidates  it  rejects. 

It  has  no^been  under  the  guidance  of  such  a spirit  as  this, 
that,  Avith  all  their  faults,  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Dublin,  and  the  great  continental  Universities  have  gained 
reputation  and  success : it  is  not  thus  that  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  has  acquired  and  deserved  its  world-wide  fame  as  a 
Medical  University  ; nor  is  it  thus  that  the  University  of  Loudon 
will  ever  attain  that  position  in  relation  to  its  affiliated  Medical 
Schools  Avhich  the  University  of  Edinburgh  holds  to  the  Medical 
School  of  Edinburgh.  So  long  as  the  London  University  con- 
tinues to  act  in  the  narrow  spirit  which  now  possesses  it,  neither 
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it  nor  the  London  Medical  Schools  will  achieve  their  due  pre- 
eminence ; so  long  as  it  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Provincial  Schools  there  will  be  schemes  for  the  foundation  of 
new  Universities. 

I am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  obedient  servant, 

J.  S.  Bkistowe,  M.D.,  Lend.  F.R.C.P., 
Senior  Physician  to  St  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

11,  Old  Burlington  Street, 

December  1879. 


APPENDIX  (I.) 


From  Medical  Students  Register  for  1878  ; imhlishcd  1879. 
SuMJiARY  of  Medical  Students  Registered  during  each  Year. 


— 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

England  - 

318 

470 

457 

483 

530 

551 

563 

636 

Scotland  - 

61 

321 

258 

266 

317 

341 

340 

324 

Ireland 

208 

157 

212 

175 

317 

268 

351 

357 

Total  - 

582 

948 

927 

924 

1,164 

1,160 

1,254 

1,317 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Total. 

England 

676 

635 

633 

708 

783 

881 

8,319 

Scotland  - 

- 

- 

343 

346 

414 

414 

471 

500 

4,719 

Ireland 

- 

- 

199 

386 

264 

357 

430 

353 

4,034 

Total  - 

- 

- 

1,218 

1,367 

1,311 

1,479 

1,684 

1,734 

17,072 

The  above  statistics  quoted  from  official  sources  are  very  incomplete  for 
the  earlier  years.  Students  have  not  increased  iu  anything  like  the  propor- 
tion displayed  in  the  table. 
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APPENDIX  (II.) 

Summary  of  Results  of  the  Second  M.B.  Examination. 


Year. 

Number 
of  Can- 
didates. 

Number 

Passed. 

Average 

Number 

Passed 

per 

Annum. 

Year. 

Number 
of  Can- 
didates. 

Number 

Passed. 

Average 

Number 

Passed 

per 

Annum. 

1839  - 

10 

9 

1859  - 

21 

13 

1840  - 

20 

19 

1860  - 

31 

24 

— 

1841  - 

21 

18 

— 

1861  - 

29 

20 

— 

1842  - 

23 

19 

— 

1862  - 

24 

18 

— 

1843  - 

22 

21 

— 

1863  - 

25 

24 

— 

1844  - 

22 

20 

— 

1864  - 

27 

26 

— 

1845  - 

17 

16 

— 

1865  - 

24 

23 

— 

1846  - 

14 

13 

— 

1866  - 

27 

25 

— 

1847  - 

21 

20 

— 

1867  - 

25 

22 

1848  - 

24 

20 

— 

1868  - 

23 

21 

— 

Total  - 

194 

175 

17-5 

Total  - 

256 

216 

21-6 

1849  - 

17 

13 

1869  - 

18 

17 

1850  - 

18 

12 

— 

1870  - 

24 

24 

— 

1851  - 

21 

19 

— 

1871  - 

23 

19 

— 

1852  - 

14 

13 

— 

1872  - 

28 

25 

— 

1853  - 

17 

10 

— 

1873  - 

27 

22 

— 

1854  - 

17 

12 

— 

1874  - 

25 

19 

— 

1855  - 

18 

14 

— 

1875  - 

28 

19 

— 

1856  - 

12 

9 

— 

1876  - 

34 

23 

1857  - 

31 

30 

— 

1877  - 

32 

22 



1858  - 

27 

23 

— 

1878  - 

45 

25 

— 

Total  - 

192 

155 

15*5 

Total  - 

284 

215 

21-5 

APPENDIX  (III.) 


Table  1. — Collec'tive  Results  of  Examinations  for  M.B. 
Degree  from  1838  to  1860,  inclusive. 


Total 

Candidates. 

Passed. 

Passed 
per  Cent. 

Kejected 
per  Cent. 

Collective 
Passes 
per  Cent. 

Matriculation  - 

4,153 

3,500 

84-28 

15-72 

1st  M.B.  - 

844 

616 

72-99 

27-01 



2nd  M.B. 

438 

367 

83-79 

16-21 

51-54 

13 


Table  2. — Collective  Results  of  Examinations  for  M.B. 
Degree  from  1861  to  1878,  inclusive. 


— 

Total 

Candidates. 

Passed. 

Passed 
per  Cent. 

Rejected 
per  Cent. 

Collective 
Passes 
per  Cent. 

Matriculation* 

14,385 

7,345 

51-06 

48-94 

Preliminary  Scien- 
tihc 

2,138 

1,136 

53-13 

46-87 

- 

1st  M.B. 

885 

579 

62-42 

34-58 

— 

2nd  M.B.  - 

488 

394 

80-74 

19-26 

14-33 

* Results  of  Matriculation  Examinations  during  following  years  : 
1876,  number  of  Candidates  1,071,  of  whom  passed  486. 

1877  „ „ 1,160  „ 505. 

1878  „ „ 1,326  „ 597. 

Consequently  more  than  50  per  cent,  rejected  in  each  year. 


APPENDIX  (IV.) 


Per-centage  rejections  of  Candidates  in  each  subject  of  examina- 
tion, showing  Irregularity  of  Results  : — 

Table  1. — Matriculation. 


1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Jan. 

June. 

Jan. 

June. 

Jan. 

June. 

Jan. 

Latin  - - - 

37-8 

26-9 

40-1 

34*9 

46-0 

30-1 

22-1 

Greek  - - - 

27-5 

15-2 

27  -8 

19-5 

36-7 

15-7 

l-i'9 

French  - - - 

12-4 

12-9 

15-4 

16'0 

15-6 

6-2 

5-5 

German 

27-7 

24-2 

35-1 

7-3 

31-5 

7-2 

4-3 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra 

12-8 

8-8 

16-6 

11-3 

12-0 

15-2 

11-4 

Geometry 

9-4 

34- 

20-3 

17-0 

19-3 

11-5 

10-2 

English  Language 

23-3 

20-9 

37-6 

26-8 

27-7 

34-2 

7-2 

English  History 

24-6 

20-4 

35' 8 

21-5 

29-0 

22-7 

16-6 

Natural  Philosophy 

20-4 

i5‘3 

17-5 

26-8 

30'7 

19-0 

25-8 

Chemistry 

21-0 

20-7 

23-3 

17-8 

30- 7 

13-0 

6-7 

Table  2. — Preliminary  Scientific. 


— 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Chemistry 

18-5 

24' 8 

5-5 

3-5 

Mechanical  Philosophy 

28-6 

17'5 

1 24-5 

29-1 

Natural  Philosophy 

15'7 

20-6 

Botany  - - - 

27 -5 

13-9 

20-8 

25  - 6 

Zoology 

15- 7 

24-2 

32-5 

22-7 
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